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certain of the eschatological and messianic features of the gospels, where, 
through the Jewish apocalypses, Babylonian material may have influenced 
the shaping of messianic expectations, his work would have been very 
different; but to dissolve Jesus into a Gilgamesh and Herodias into an 
Ishtar, when both are vouched for by documents as nearly contemporary 
as we can hope to obtain for anything in ancient history, out-Jerahmeels 
Jerahmeel ! 

In the next volume Greece and all her myths will be annexed to 
Gilgamesh. 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Maws, Pa. 

THE JUDAISM OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 
In the treatise 1 at hand the writer develops further the line of study 
marked out in his previous works, Der vorchrisUiche judische Gnosticismus, 
Geschichte der judischen Apologetik, and Antichrist. In all of them he 
shows a wide knowledge of the Jewish literature, both Hebrew and Greek, 
of the centuries shortly before and after the Christian era. So far as 
command of material goes, he would seem to be well qualified to describe 
the religious movements within Judaism in the time of Jesus, the task he 
has undertaken in the present volume. Yet, after having read the book 
twice through, I am obliged to say that in my opinion the author has not 
succeeded in his task. He has not presented a picture of the religious 
movements in Judaism which carries conviction as being in accordance 
with facts. It is not always self-consistent, and it is marked in many 
places by a polemical tone which indicates a want of balance in the writer's 
critical judgment. I desire to be quite fair toward Friedlander, because 
he has devoted a good many pages to some remarks of my own in which 
I opposed his theory. He might say that the judgment of a hostile critic 
was already biased against him. I withdraw one charge which I formerly 
made, and to which he refers in a note on pp. 206, 207. I accept Fried- 
lander's explanation there given, as showing that he acted honestly; though 
I still think that it was an error of judgment to deal as he admits that he 
dealt, with a text to be used in evidence. I believe that he is perfectly 
honest and sincere in all the statements which he makes; and if these words 
should ever meet his eye, I hope that he will feel assured that I have no 
personal animus against him, and that the criticism I offer upon his book 
is based solely on considerations of scholarship. 

1 Die religiosen Bewegungen irnierhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu. Von 
M. Friedlander. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. xxx+380 pages. M. 7. 
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If I am right in estimating the real purpose of the book, Friedlander 
undertakes to show how Christianity, a world-religion, could and did 
proceed from a religion which in the Old Testament literature is mainly 
national. And the answer is given that the line connecting prophetic 
Judaism with Christianity must be drawn through the Wisdom literature, 
the apocalyptic writings, and the Judaism of the Dispersion, and not 
through the legal Judaism of the Pharisees. It is certainly clear, and 
Friedlander shows it by abundant citations, that there is a closer affinity 
between the leading ideas of the apocalyptic writings and those of the 
early Christian documents than there is between such Christian ideas and 
those of the Pharisees, as contained in the Talmud, and the cognate writings. 
And Friedlander may fairly claim to have brought out into clearer view 
that aspect of Judaism which was concerned less with the obligations of 
the law than with the aspirations of the "eternal hope." Also, he has 
shown that this aspect of Judaism is abundantly represented in pre-Christian 
literature. But I think he has drawn the lines of division between the 
several elements in the Judaism he describes with far too great sharpness; 
so that what were at most only radical or conservative tendencies are 
represented as the watchwords of opposing parties, and those who held 
them as well-defined sects. This is borne out to some extent by the way 
in which the subject-matter of the book is laid out. The first main division 
(pp. 1-234) deals with the Judaism of Palestine, and includes chapters on 
the apocalyptic movement, the "Am-haaretz," the Essenes, and the Minim. 
The second division (pp. 235 to the end) deals with the Hellenistic Judaism, 
under the heads of doctrine, the Therapeutae, the Sibylline wisdom, Jesus, 
the mission of Paul. Curiously enough, there is no chapter on the Phari- 
sees; and there should have been such a chapter, because a great part of 
Friedlander's case depends on the alleged contradiction between the ideas 
of the Pharisees and those of the apocalyptists and others. There is, of 
course, frequent reference to the Pharisees, and Friedlander is at no pains 
to hide his intense dislike of them. He uses them as a foil to set off the 
spiritual virtues of those who were not under the law. To him they stand 
for all that is narrow, hard, and blindly national, as contrasted with the 
larger-minded Judaism of the Dispersion and its aspirations toward a 
world-religion symbolized by the Messiah. So, too, he sharply divides 
the Pharisees from the Essenes, and again from the Am-haaretz, the people 
of the land, of whom he gives a rather rose-colored picture. In this last case 
there was, no doubt, a well-marked division, but not, I think, such as 
Friedlander represents. The "people of the land," as distinct from the 
Pharisees, were not a definite group with religious teachers of their own, 
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and a special outfit of religious ideas. At least it cannot be shown that 
they were. That they did not conform to the requirements of pharisaic 
practice is true enough, and their slackness in this respect is no doubt the 
reason why the Pharisees disliked them so much. But, in view of the 
undoubted fact that the Pharisees were on the whole supported by a major- 
ity of the common people among the Jews, either the Am-haaretz 
represented only a very small fraction of the nation, or else they were in 
general sympathy with the religious teaching of the Pharisees, though 
careless in acting, up to it. For it is quite wrong to regard the Pharisees as 
having no religious ideas except the one of blind obedience to the precepts 
of the law. And Friedlander has not shown, what it was vitally important 
for his theory that he should show, that the Pharisees repudiated the ideas 
of the apocalyptists on the one hand, and those of the Essenes on the other. 
They did not do this. On the contrary, the most natural explanation of 
the term "pious" used in the apocalypses is that it represents just that 
religious quality which is characteristic of the Pharisees; in other words, 
the writers of the apocalypses were Pharisees, writing of other aspects of 
their religion than that expressed in Halachah. In like manner, Fried- 
lander has not shown that the Pharisees repudiated the Essenes, or that the 
Essenes did any more than carry to an extreme the practices of strict 
Pharisaism in the matter of ritual purity and ascetic practice. Fried- 
lander strongly denies these affinities; but he has not disproved them. 
I do not say that there was no difference between Pharisaism and Essenism, 
but that the one passed by imperceptible stages into the other. As already 
mentioned, Friedlander ascribes to the Judaism of the Dispersion all that 
is liberal and progressive; but I find it very difficult to form a clear con- 
ception of this Dispersion- Judaism, from Friedlander's account; and 
frankly I do not believe there was any great difference between the Dis- 
persion Jew as such, and the Palestinian Jew as such. Both in Palestine 
and in the Dispersion there were those who were strict in their observance 
of the law (so far as their local situation allowed) and devout in their wor- 
ship. There were also those who had more or less completely thrown off 
the restraints of the law. The solvent which loosened that restraint came 
through Greek influence, whether philosophical or social. Those, and 
they would be comparatively few, who represented the extremes of these 
tendencies, might be distinguished from each other as sharply as Fried- 
lander distinguishes them; but there were so many intermediate grada- 
tions that even these extremes shade off one into the other without any real 
break. Friedlander appears to me entirely to have failed to see this, and 
to have presented a picture by no means in accordance with the facts. 
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The limits assigned to me prevent me from noting many details which 
confirm the foregoing judgment; but I must add a few words upon the 
subject which is the most hotly debated part of Friedlander's theory, the 
identity of the Minim. These are certain persons referred to in the Talmud 
and the Midrash; and it is maintained by some that they were Jewish 
Christians; by others, at all events by Friedlander, that they were free- 
thinking Jews not Christians at all, and already known by name before 
Christianity. Friedlander declares (p. 178) that in what he says about 
the Minim he only refers to the period ending with 135 A. D.; but he uses 
texts of the third and fourth centuries in support of his argument. He 
cites (p. 175), as manifestly a pre-Christian tradition, a famous passage 
from the Mishnah (Sotah, chap., ix), which, on the face of it, is later than 
the bulk of the Mishnah itself. And he rebukes one (p. 205) for not attend- 
ing to talmudic chronology. He persists (p. 174) in claiming Elisha ben 
Abujah as a Min, in spite of the fact that the term is never applied to the 
particular studies for which he was famous. The crucial passage in which 
a certain person who taught Minuth declared, "Thus hath Jesus the 
Nazarene taught me," is dismissed as an interpolation, together with all 
other talmudic passages mentioning Jeshu b. Pandera. This is done by 
Friedlander in all good faith; but it makes one wonder at the kind of 
mind which can be satisfied with such reasoning. If Friedlander had 
gone about his work in a calm and dispassionate manner instead of show- 
ing temper against Seminar-Theologen and opponents generally, he would 
have produced a valuable and instructive book. As it is, the book which 
shall truly represent the Judaism of the centuries before and after Christ 
remains yet to be written. 

R. T. Herford 

Stand, Manchester, England. 
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PAUL AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

Professor Ramsay has, after careful revision, grouped together various 
studies 1 of early Christian history, which originally appeared as magazine 
articles. Most of these are worthy of having a more permanent form. 
Perhaps the reviews of McGiffert's History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age and Baring- Gould's Study of St. Paul might have been dispensed with. 
And the complicated subject of Pauline chronology, if it is to be adequately 
treated, requires more space than the author was able to afford. The book 

1 Pauline and Other Studies. By W. M. Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 
xi+415 pages. $3. 



